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Editor's Note 

Questions about the effects of the mass media cannot be answered in broad 
generalities. Scholars have learned to ask how various types of effects impact 
various types of people and institutions, at various levels of society, under vari- 


ous conditions. Denis McQuail provides an overview of these contingencies in 
a diverse array of important media situations. In addition to discussing the 
general nature of mass media effects, McQuail traces the history of research 
findings produced by several kinds of investigations. His bibliography is an 
excellent starting point for review of the English language literature on media 
effects through 1976. Several volumes on Mass Media Effects, authored by Leo 


W. Jeffres, update the more recent literature. 

McQuail is a professor of sociology and mass communication. He has taught 
at the University of Southampton and at the University of Leeds, England, and 
at the University of Amsterdam in the Netherlands. He has written several 
books on the sociology of mass communication. The following selection is 
from Mass Communication and Society, ed. James Curran, Michael Gurevitch, 
and Janet Woolacott (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1979). 


The questions most insistently asked of social research on mass commu- 
nication, and perhaps least clearly answered, have to do with the effects and 
social influence of the different mass media. The reasons for asking are 
understandable enough, given the amount of time spent attending to the 
mass media in many countries and the amount of resources invested in mass 
media production and distribution. Although much has been written by way 
of answer and a good deal of research carried out, it has to be admitted that 
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the issue remains a disputed one—both in general about the significance of 
mass media and in particular about the likely effect of given instances of 
mass communications. Inevitably, this discussion has to begin with some 
clarification of terms, since one of the perennial difficulties in the case has 
been the lack of communication between those who have investigated the 
question of media influence on the one hand and, on the other, the public, 
media producers and those concerned with public policy for the media. 

Perhaps it should first be claimed that the question of effects is a somewhat 
unfair one, one rarely asked of comparable institutions like religion, educa- 
tion or the law which all in their way communicate to the public or to par- 
ticular publics and where questions about effects as well as aims could well 
be asked. The mass media are highly diverse in content and in forms of organ- 
ization and include a very wide range of activities which could have effects on 
society. To make the question not only more fair, but also more meaningful, 
we need to introduce a number of qualifications and specifications. 

First, we can distinguish between effects and effectiveness, the former 
referring to any of the consequences of mass media operation, whether 
intended or not, the latter to the capacity to achieve given objectives, 
whether this be attracting large audiences or influencing opinions and behav- 
iour. Both matters are important, but a different set of considerations relates 
to each. A second, though perhaps minor, point on which to be clear con- 
cerns the reference in time. Are we concerned with the past, or with predic- 
tions about the future? If the former, we need to be precise. If the latter, and 
often it is a prediction about what is going on now and its results which is a 
main concern, then some uncertainty is inevitable. 

Third, we need to be clear about the level on which effects occur, whether 
this is at the level of the individual, the group, the institution, the whole soci- 
ety or the culture. Each or all may be affected in some way by mass com- 
munication. To specify the level meaningfully also requires us to name the 
kinds of phenomena on which influence may be exerted. We can investigate 
some phenomena at several levels—especially opinion and belief which can 
be a matter of individual opinion as well as the collective expression of insti- 
tutions and societies. On the other hand to study the effect of the media on 
the way institutions operate requires us to look at the relationships between 
people occupying different roles and at the structure and content of these 
roles. Politics provides a good example, where the mass media have proba- 
bly affected not only individual political opinions but also the way politics 
is conducted and its main activities organized. Political roles may have been 
changed, as well as our expectations of politicians, the relationships of fol- 
lowers to leaders, and even perhaps some of the values of political life. All 
this is a matter of historical change, much slower and less reversible than any 
influence on opinion, attitude or voting behaviour. Again it is clear that dif- 
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ference of level of effect is also related to different time spans. Changes in 
culture and in society are slowest to occur, least easy to know of with cer- 
tainty, least easy to trace to their origins, most likely to persist. Changes 
affecting individuals are quick to occur, relatively easy to demonstrate and 
to attribute to a source, less easy to assess in terms of significance and per- 
formance. Hence we tend to find a situation in which the larger and more 
significant questions of media effect are most subject to conflicting interpre- 
tation and the most certain knowledge we have is most open to the charge 
of triviality and least useful as a basis for generalization. Perhaps one could 
usefully add a further set of distinctions which have to be made early on, 
whatever the level of analysis. This relates to the direction of effect. Are the 
media changing something, preventing something, facilitating something or 
reinforcing and reaffirming something? The importance of the question is 
obvious, but it is worth stressing early in the discussion that a ‘no change’ 
effect can be as significant as its reverse and there is little doubt that in some 
respects the media do inhibit as well as promote change. 


The History of Research Into the Effects 
of Mass Communication 


... [W]e can characterize the 50 years or more of interest in media effects 
in terms of three main stages. In the first phase, which lasts from the turn of 
the century to the late nineteen thirties the media, where they were devel- 
oped in Europe and North America, were attributed considerable power to 
shape opinion and belief, change habits of life, actively mould behaviour and 
impose political systems even against resistance. Such views were not based 
on scientific investigation but were based on empirical observation of the 
sudden extension of the audience to large majorities and on the great attrac- 
tion of the popular press, cinema and radio. The assumption of media power 
was also acted upon, as it were, by advertisers, government propagandists in 
the First World War, newspaper proprietors, the rulers of totalitarian states, 
and accepted defensively by nearly all as the best guess in the circumstances. 
It is not irrelevant that this stage of thinking coincided with a very early stage 
of social science when the methods and concepts for investigating these phe- 
nomena were only developing. 

The second stage extends from about 1940 to the early 1960s and it is 
strongly shaped by growth of mass communications research in the United 
States and the application of empirical method to specific questions about 
the effects and effectiveness of mass communication. The influence of this 
phase of research is surprisingly great, given the rather narrow range of the 
questions tackled and relatively small quantity of substantial studies. Most 
influential, perhaps, were the studies of Presidential elections in 1940 and 
1948 by Lazarsfeld (1944), Berelson [et al.] (1954) and the programme of 
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research into the use of films for training and indoctrination of American 
servicemen undertaken by Hovland et al. (1950). An earlier and longer tra- 
dition of social-psychological inquiry into the effects of film and other media 
on crime, aggression and racial and other attitudes should also be mentioned 
(e.g. Blumler, 1933). In practice, a small number of much cited studies pro- 
vided the substance for the general view of media effects and effectiveness 
which was generally being disseminated in social and political science by the 
end of the 1960s. Where there was research outside the United States (e.g. 
Trenaman and McQuail, 1961), it was in the same mould and tended to con- 
firm rather than challenge the agreed version of media effects. Basically, this 
version affirmed the ineffectiveness and impotency of mass media and their 
subservience to other more fundamental components in any potential situa- 
tion of influence. The mass media—primarily radio, film, or print at the time 
most research was conducted—emerged as unlikely to be major contributors 
to direct change of individual opinions, attitudes or behaviour or to be a 
direct cause of crime, aggression, or other disapproved social phenomena. 
Too many separate investigations reached similar negative conclusions for 
this to be doubted. The comment by Klapper (1960) in an influential view of 
research, that ‘mass communication does not ordinarily serve as a necessary 
and sufficient cause of audience effects, but rather functions through a nexus 
of mediating factors’ well sums up the outcome of the second phase. Of 
course, research had not shown the different media to be without effects, but 
it had established the primacy of other social facts and showed the power of 
the media to be located within the existing structures of social relationships 
and systems of culture and belief. The reversal of a prior assumption by sci- 
entific investigation was striking and seemed the more complete because the 
myth of media power was so strong and occasionally uncritical and naive. 
At the same time, it should be admitted that neither public anxiety about the 
new medium of television nor professional opinion in the field of advertising 
and mass communication was much changed by the verdict of science. In 
fact, hardly had the ‘no effect’ conclusion become generally accepted than it 
became subject to re-examination by social scientists who doubted that the 
whole story had yet been written. 

The third phase, which still persists, is one where new thinking and new 
evidence is accumulating on the influence of mass communication, especial- 
ly television, and the long neglected newspaper press. As early signs of 
doubts we could cite Lang and Lang (1959) or Key (1961) or Blumler (1964) 
or Halloran (1964). The case for re-opening the question of mass media 
effects rests on several bases. First of all, the lesson of ‘no-effects’ has been 
learned and accepted and more modest expectations have taken the place of 
early belief. Where small effects are expected, methods have to be more pre- 
cise. In addition, the intervening variables of social position and prior audi- 
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ence disposition, once identified as important, could now be more ade- 
quately measured. A second basis for revision, however, rested on a critique 
of the methods and research models which had been used. These were main- 
ly experiments or surveys designed to measure short-term changes occurring 
in individuals, and concentrating especially on the key concept of attitude. 
Alternative research approaches might take a longer time span, pay more 
attention to people in their social context, look at what people know (in the 
widest sense) rather than at their attitudes and opinions, take account of the 
uses and motives of the audience member as mediating any effect, look at 
structures of belief and opinion and social behaviour rather than individual 
cases, take more notice of the content whose effects are being studied. In 
brief, it can be argued that we are only at the start of the task and have as 
yet examined very few of the questions about the effects of mass media, espe- 
cially those which reveal themselves in collective phenomena. Some of these 
matters are returned to later, and at this point it is sufficient to conclude that 
we are now in a phase where the social power of the media is once more at 
the centre of attention for some social scientists, a circumstance which is not 
the result of a mere change of fashion but of a genuine advance of knowl- 
edge based on secure foundations. This advance has been uneven and 
buffered by external pressure, but it is real enough. . .. 


The Evidence of Effects 


In order to discuss the results of research into mass media effects in a 
meaningful way, it may be helpful to divide up the problem under a set of 
headings which in a composite way reflects the various distinctions which 
have already been mentioned: of level; of kind of effect and of process; of 
research strategy and method. Although the headings which follow do not 
divide up the field in a mutually exclusive way, they do separate out the main 
topics which have been discussed, and provide a basis for evaluating 
research evidence. Basically what is being indicated is a set of media situa- 
tions or processes which have distinctive features and require separate eval- 
uation. The most important media situations are: (1) the campaign; (2) the 
definition of social reality and social norms; (3) the immediate response or 
reaction; (4) institutional change; (5) changes in culture and society. 


The Campaign 


Much of what has been written about the effects or effectiveness of the 
media either derives from research on campaigns or involves predictions 
about hypothetical campaign situations. ... The kinds of media provision 
which might fall under this heading include: political and election cam- 
paigns, attempts at public information; commercial and public service adver- 
tising, some forms of education; the use of mass media in developing coun- 
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tries or generally for the diffusion of innovations. We recognize the similar- 
ity of these different activities. The campaign shares, in varying degrees, the 
following characteristics: it has specific aims and is planned to achieve these; 
it has a definite time-span, usually short; it is intensive and aims at wide cov- 
erage; its effectiveness is, in principle, open to assessment; it usually has 
authoritative sponsorship; it is not necessarily popular with its audience and 
has to be ‘sold’ to them; it is usually based on a framework of shared values. 
The campaign generally works to achieve objectives which in themselves are 
not controversial—voting, giving to charity, buying goods, education, 
health, safety, and so on.... 

... Rather than discuss evidence in detail, which space would not allow, a 
brief assertion of a general condition of effect is made, with some reference to 
a source or summarizing work which justifies the assertion. One set of rele- 
vant factors has to do with the audience, another with the message and a third 
with the source or the system of distribution. Amongst audience factors, an 
obvious primary condition is that a large audience should be reached. Second, 
the appropriate members of the audience should be reached, since size alone 
does not guarantee the inclusion of those for whom the campaign is rele- 
vant. ... Third, the dispositions of the audience should at least be not antipa- 
thetic or resistant. Political campaigning is most subject to this constraint and 
there is evidence that the lack of strong disposition either way and a condi- 
tion of casual attention may be most favourable to the success of mass prop- 
aganda. (Blumler and McQuail, 1968.) A part of this condition relates to the 
need for consistency with the norms of locality and sub-culture as well as the 
presence of broad societal consensus. Fourth, success is likely to be greater 
when, within the audience, the flow of personal communication and structure 
of relevant interpersonal status is supportive of the mass media campaign and 
its aims. (Lazarsfeld, [et al.] 1944; Katz and Lazarsfeld, 1956; Rogers and 
Shoemaker, 1971.) Fifth, it is important that the audience understands or per- 
ceives the message as intended by its originators (Cooper and Jahoda, 1947; 
Belson, 1967) and does not selectively distort it. 

Factors to do with the message or content are also important. First, the 
message should be unambiguous and relevant to its audience. The factor of 
relevance and a parallel self-selection by the audience makes it likely that 
campaigns are most successful at reinforcing existing tendencies or chan- 
nelling them into only slightly different pathways. Second, the informative 
campaign seems more likely to be successful than the campaign to change 
attitudes or opinions. (Hovland et al., 195[0];Trenaman and McQuail, 
1961.) Third, in general, subject matter which is more distant and more 
novel, least subject to prior definitions and outside immediate experience 
responds best to treatment by the campaign. The essential point is that the 
receiver has no competing sources of information and no personal stake in 
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resisting an appeal or disbelieving information. It is easier to form opinions 
and attitudes about events abroad than events at home, about unfamiliar 
than about familiar matters. Fourth, the campaign which allows some imme- 
diate response in action is most likely to be effective, since behaviour gener- 
ally confirms intention and attitude, whether in voting or buying, or donat- 
ing to a charity. Fifth, repetition can be mentioned as a probable contribu- 
tor to effect, although this is a common-sense assumption rather than well 
demonstrated. As far as the source is concerned, we should mention first the 
condition of monopoly. The more channels carrying the same campaign 
messages, the greater the probability of acceptance. This is not easy to 
demonstrate and there are circumstances where an imposed monopoly 
invites distrust and disbelief (e.g. Inkeles and Bauer, 1959.) But, in general, 
this condition is presupposed in several of the conditions already stated. Sec- 
ond, there is evidence that the status or authority of the source contributes 
to successful campaigning and the principle is applied in most campaigns 
whether commercial or not. The source of attributed status can of course 
vary, including the strongly institutionalized prestige of the political or legal 
system or the personal attractiveness of a star or other ‘hero’ of society or 
the claim to expert knowledge. Endorsement by an individual or institution 
embodying strong claims to trust and attachment can be crucial in a cam- 
paign. Third, there is a variable condition of affective attachment to a media 
source. There is evidence that loyalty and affective ties exist in relations to 
some media rather than others which may affect their ability to influence. 
(Butler and Stokes, 1969; Blumler et al. 1975.) 

These factors are all important in the process of intentional influence. . . . 
If we accept the validity of these points we are already very far from think- 
ing the mass media to be ineffective, [n]or can it be said that we have no cer- 
tain knowledge of the effects of mass media. 


The Definition of Social Reality and the Formation of Social Norms 


The topics we should look at under this heading are diverse and the 
processes involved equally so. Here we mainly consider the process of learn- 
ing through the media, a process which is often incidental, unplanned and 
unconscious for the receiver and almost always unintentional on the part of 
the sender. Hence the concept of ‘effectiveness’ is usually inappropriate, 
except in societies where the media take a planned and deliberate role in 
social development. This may be true of some aspects of socialist media (see 
Hopkins, 1970) or of some media applications in developing countries. (Pye, 
1963; Frey, 1973.) There are two main aspects to what occurs. On the one 
hand, there is the provision of a consistent picture of the social world which 
may lead the audience to adopt this version of reality, a reality of ‘facts’ and 
of norms, values and expectations. On the other hand, there is a continuing 
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and selective interaction between self and the media which plays a part in 
shaping the individual’s own behavior and self-concept. We learn what our 
social environment is and respond to the knowledge that we acquire. In 
more detail, we can expect the mass media to tell us about different kinds of 
social roles and the accompanying expectations, in the sphere of work, fam- 
ily life, political behaviour and so on. We can expect certain values to be 
selectively reinforced in these and other areas of social experience. We can 
expect a form of dialogue between persons and fictional characters or real 
media personalities and also in some cases an identification with the values 
and perspectives of these ‘significant others.’ We can also expect the mass 
media to give an order of importance and structure to the world they por- 
tray, whether fictionally or as actuality. There are several reasons for these 
expectations. One is the fact that there is a good deal of patterning and con- 
sistency in the media version of the world. Another is the wide range of expe- 
rience which is open to view and to vicarious involvement compared to the 
narrow range of real experience available to most people at most points in 
their lives. Third, there is the trust with which media are often held as a 
source of impressions about the world outside direct experience. Inevitably, 
the evidence for this process of learning from the media is thin and what 
there is does little more than reaffirm the plausibility of these theoretical 
propositions. The shortage of evidence stems in part from a failure to look 
for it, until quite recently, and in part from the long-term nature of the 
processes which make them less amenable to investigations by conventional 
techniques of social research than are the effects of campaigns. ... 
A long list of studies can be cited showing the media to have certain 
inbuilt tendencies to present a limited and recurring range of images and 
ideas which form rather special versions of reality. In some areas, as with 
news reporting, the pattern is fairly inescapable; in others the diversity of 
media allows some choice and some healthy contradiction. What we lack is 
much evidence of the impact of these selective versions of the world. In many 
cases discount by the audience or the availability of alternative information 
must make acceptance of media portrayals at face value extremely unlikely 
or unusual. We should certainly not take evidence of content as evidence of 
effect. There is no close correspondence between the two and some studies 
show this. For example Roshier (1973) found public views about crime to 
be closer to the ‘true’ statistical picture than the somewhat distorted version 
one might extract from the content of local newspapers. Similarly Halloran’s 
study of audience reaction to television reports of the 1968 demonstration 
shows this to have been rather little affected by the ‘one-sided’ version pre- 
sented on the screen. Even so, there is enough evidence as well as good the- 
ory for taking the proposition as a whole quite seriously. The case of the por- 
trayal of an immigrant, especially coloured, minority provides a good test, 
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since we may expect the media to be a prominent source of impressions for 
those in Britain who have little or very limited personal contact with ‘immi- 
grants.’... 

[T]he media are associated with a view of immigrants as likely to be a 
cause of trouble or be associated with conflict. It also seems that impressions 
attributed to the media as source show a rather higher degree of internal sim- 
ilarity and to be in general less evaluative than those derived from personal 
contact. The main contribution of the mass media is not, according to this 
study, to encourage prejudice (often the reverse) but in defining the presence 
of immigrants as an ‘objective’ problem for the society. 

_.. [T]he terms ‘amplification’ and ‘sensitization’ and ‘polarization’ have 
been used to describe the tendency of the media to exaggerate the incidence 
of a phenomenon, to increase the likelihood of it being noticed and to mobi- 
lize society against a supposed threat. In recent times, it has been argued that 
this treatment has been allotted to drug-taking (by Young, 1973), to mug- 
ging and to left-wing militants. It is notable that the groups receiving this 
form of polarizing treatment tend to be small, rather powerless and already 
subject to broad social disapproval. They are relatively ‘safe’ targets, but the 
process of hitting them tends to reaffirm the boundaries around what is 
acceptable in a free society. 

When the question of media effects on violence is discussed, a rather 
opposite conclusion is often drawn. It seems as if general public opinion still 
holds the media responsible for a good deal of the increasing lawlessness in 
society (Halloran, 1970), a view based probably on the frequency with 
which crime and violence is portrayed, even if it rarely seems to be ‘reward- 
ed.” It is relevant to this section of the discussion to explore this view. Amer- 
ican evidence obtained for the Kerner Commission on Violence and report- 
ed by Baker and Ball (1969) shows there certainly to be much violence por- 
trayed on the most used medium, television. It also shows that most people 
have rather little contact with real violence in personal experience. The 
authors chart the public expression of norms in relation to violence and also 
television norms as they appear in content and find a gap between the two. 
Thus, while public norms cannot yet have been much affected directly, the 
gap suggests that the direction of effects is to extend the boundaries of 
acceptable violence beyond current norms. In brief then, the authors of this 
study lend support to one of the more plausible hypotheses connecting crime 
and violence with the media—that the tolerance of aggression is increased by 
its frequent portrayal and it becomes a more acceptable means of solving 
problems whether for the ‘goodies’ or the criminals. It should not be lost 
sight of, even so, that most dependable research so far available has not sup- 
ported the thesis of a general association between any form of media use and 

crime, delinquency or violence. (Halloran, 1970.) The discussion linking 
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social norms with violence takes place on the level of belief systems, opin- 
ions, social myths. It would require a long-term historical and cultural analy- 
sis to establish the propositions which are involved. Nor should we forget 
that there are counter-propositions, pointing for instance to the selectivity of 
public norms about violence and aggression. It is not disapproved of in gen- 
eral in many societies, only in its uncontrolled and non-institutionalized 
forms... . 

... It has already been suggested that the media help to establish an order 
of priorities in a society about its problems and objectives. They do this, not 
by initiating or determining, but by publicizing according to an agreed scale 
of values what is determined elsewhere, usually in the political system. Polit- 
ical scientists have been most alert to the process and the term ‘agenda-set- 
ting’ has been given to it by McCombs and Shaw (1972). They found the 
mass media to present a very uniform set of issues before the American pub- 
lic in the 1968 presidential election and found public opinion to accord in 
content and order rather closely to this pattern. The phenomenon had been 
noted earlier in election campaign studies, where order of space given to 
issues in media content was found to be predictive of changes in order of 
importance attributed to issues over the course of the campaign. (Trenaman 
and McQuail, 1961; Blumler and McQuail, 1968.) In one sense the media 
only record the past and reflect a version of the present but, in doing so, they 
can affect the future, hence the significance of the ‘agenda’ analogy. . . . 

Given the sparseness of evidence, it is not surprising that we cannot so ade- 
quately state the conditions for the occurrence or otherwise of effects from 
the media in the sphere of forming impressions of reality and defining social 
norms. In particular, we are dealing with society-wide and historically locat- 
ed phenomena which are subject to forces not captured by normal data-col- 
lecting techniques in the social sciences. However, if we re-inspect the list of 
conditions associated with media campaign success or failure, a number will 
again seem relevant. In particular, we should look first at the monopoly con- 
dition. Here what matters is less the monopoly of ownership and control than 
the monopoly of attention and the homogeneity of content. Uniformity and 
repetition establish the important result of monopoly without the necessity 
for the structural causes to be present. The more consistent the picture pre- 
sented and the more exclusively this picture gains wide attention then the 
more likely is the predicted effect to occur. (cf. Noelle-Neumann, 1974.) We 
can suppose, too, that matters outside immediate experience and on which 
there are not strongly formed, alternative views-will also be most susceptible 
to the level of influence spoken of. Further, we can think that here, as with 
media campaigns, a trust in the source and an attribution of authority will be 
an important factor in the greater extension of media-derived opinions and 
values. Other conditions of social organization must also be taken into 
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account. It is arguable, but untestable, that circumstances of greater individ- 
uation and lower ties of attachment to intermediary groups and associations 
will favour an influence from the media. Finally, we might hypothesize that 
conditions of social crisis or danger might also be associated with strong 
short-term effects from the media on the definition of problems and solutions. 


Immediate Response and Reaction Effects 


To discuss this, we return to questions relating largely to individuals and 
to direct and immediate effects. We are concerned exclusively with unin- 
tended, generally ‘undesirable,’ effects which fall into two main categories. 
One relates again to the problem of crime and violence, another to cases of 
panic response to news or information, where collective responses develop 
out of individual reception of the media... . 

... One school of thought is now convinced that media portrayals of 
aggression can provoke aggression in child audiences. (e.g. Berkovitz, 1964.) 
Another favours the view that the effect of fictional evidence is more likely 
to be a cathartic or aggression-releasing tendency. (Feshbach [and Singer], 
1971.) Many experiments have been inconclusive and majority opinion 


‘seems inclined to the cautious conclusion that direct effects involving disap- 


proved behaviour are rare or likely to occur only where there is a strong dis- 
position in that direction amongst a small minority of the already dis- 
turbed.... 

The possibility that information received from the mass media will ‘trig- 
ger’ widespread and collective panic responses has often been canvassed, but 
rarely demonstrated. The 1938 radio broadcast of Wells’ War of the Worlds 
which involved simulated news bulletins reporting an invasion from Mars is 
the case most often cited in this connection mainly because of [research by 
Cantril et al. (1940)] after the event. An event with some similarities in Swe- 
den in 1973 was investigated by Rosengren et al. (1976) and the results cast 
doubt on the thesis as a whole. It seems that in neither case was there much 
behavioural response, and what there was was later exaggerated by other 
media. Investigations of news transmission in times of crisis, for instance the 
studies by Greenberg of the dissemination of news of the assassination of 
Kennedy (Greenberg [and Parker], 1965) tells us a good deal more of the 
processes which begin to operate in such circumstances. Essentially, what 
happens is that people take over as transmitters of information and those 
who receive news seek independent confirmation from other media or trust- 
ed personal sources. The circumstance of solitary, unmediated, reception and 
response is unusual and short-lived. Shibutani (1966) reminds us that 
rumour and panic response are the outcome of situations of ambiguity and 
lack of information and, on the whole the mass media operate to modify 
rather than magnify these conditions. 
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In dealing with this aspect of potential media effects, more attention 
should perhaps be paid to various kinds of ‘contagion’ or spontaneous dif- 
fusion of activities. The situations most often mentioned relate to the spread- 
ing of unrest or violence. For instance at times during the late 1960s when 
urban violence and rioting was not uncommon in American cities it was sug- 
gested that television coverage of one event might lead to occurrences else- 
where. Research into the possibility (e.g. Pal[e]tz and Dunn, 1967) does not 
settle the matter and it remains a reasonable expectation that given the right 
preconditions, media coverage could spread collective disturbance by pub- 
licity alone. Political authorities which have the power to do so certainly act 
on the supposition that unrest can be transmitted in this way and seek to 
delay or conceal news which might encourage imitators. The imitation of 
acts of terrorism or criminality, such as hijacking, seems also likely to have 
occurred, although the proof is lacking and the phenomenon is different 
because of its individual rather than collective character. In many areas 
where there is no institutionalized prohibition there is little doubt that spon- 
taneous imitation and transmission do occur on a large scale by way of the 
mass media. In the sphere of music, dress, and other stylistic forms, the phe- 
nomenon is occurring all the time. It is this which has led to the expectation 
that the media on their own are a powerful force for change in developing 
countries (Lerner, 1958), through their stimulation of the desire first to con- 
sume and then to change the ways of life which stand in the way of earning 
and buying. Research evidence (e.g. Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971) and more 
considered thought (e.g. Golding, 1974) have led to the realization, howev- 
er, that facts of social structure and of social institutions intervene power- 
fully in the process of imitation and diffusion. Even so, we should beware of 
dismissing the process as a misconception or, where it occurs, always as triv- 
ial. It is at least plausible that the movement for greater female emancipation 
owes a good deal to widely disseminated publicity by way of mass media. 


Consequences for Other Social Institutions 


It was emphasized at the outset that the ‘effects’ of mass media have to be 
considered at a level beyond that of the individual audience member and the 
aggregate of individual behaviours. The path by which collective effects are 
produced is, in general, simple enough to grasp, but the extent to which 
effects have occurred resists simple or certain assessment and has rarely been 
the subject of sustained investigation or thought. As the mass media have 
developed they have, incontrovertibly, achieved two things. They have, 
between them, diverted time and attention from other activities and they 
have become a channel for reaching more people with more information 
than was available under ‘pre-mass media’ conditions. These facts have 
implications for any other institution which requires allocation of time, 
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attention and the communication of information, especially to large num- 
bers and in large quantities. The media compete with other institutions and 
they offer ways of reaching continuing institutional objectives. It is this 
which underlies the process of institutional effect. Other social institutions 
are under pressure to adapt or respond in some way, or to make their own 
use of the mass media. In doing so, they are likely to alter. Because this is a 
slow process, occurring along with other kinds of social change, the specific 
contribution of the media cannot be accounted for with any certainty. 

If this argument is accepted, it seems unlikely that any institution will be 
unaffected, but most open to change will be those concerned with ‘knowl- 
edge’ in the broadest sense and which are most universal and unselective in 
their reach. In most societies, this will suggest politics and education as the 
most likely candidates, religion in some cases and to a lesser degree, legal 
institution[s]. In general we would expect work, social services, science, 
[and] the military to be only tangentially affected by the availability of mass 
media. Insofar as we can regard leisure and sport as an institution in mod- 
ern society this should perhaps be added to politics and education as the 
most directly interrelated with the mass media. . . . 

... The challenge to politics from media institutions has taken several 
forms, but has been particularly strong just because the press was already 
involved in political processes and because the introduction of broadcasting 
was a political act. The diversion of time from political activity was less 
important than the diversion of attention from partisan sources of informa- 
tion and ideology to sources which were more accessible and efficient, often 
more attractive as well as authoritative, and which embodied the rather 
novel political values of objectivity and independent ‘expert’ adjudication. 
As we have seen, it has increasingly seemed as if it is the mass media which 
set the ‘agenda’ and define the problems on a continuous, day to day, basis 
while political parties and politicians increasingly respond to a consensus 
view of what should be done. The communication network controlled by the 
modern mass party cannot easily compete with the mass media network. .. . 


Changes of Culture and Society 


If we follow a similar line of analysis for other institutions, it is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate that we can arrive at one or more versions of ways in 
which culture and social structure can be influenced by the path of develop- 
ment of media institutions. If the content of what we know, our way of doing 
things and spending time and the organization of central activities for the 
society are in part dependent on the media, then the fact of interdependence 
is evident. Again, the problem is to prove connections and quantify the links. 
The ‘facts’ are so scarce, open to dispute and often puny in stature that the 
question is often answered by reference to alternative theories. For some, the 
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answer may still be provided by a theory of mass society of the kind 
advanced by Mills (1956) or Kornhauser (1959) and criticized by Shill[s] 
(1975). Such a theory suggests that the mass media encourage and make 
viable a rootless, alienated, form of social organization in which we are 
increasingly within the control of powerful and distant institutions. For oth- 
ers, a Marxist account of the mass media as a powerful ideological weapon 
for holding the mass of people in voluntary submission to capitalism (Mar- 
cuse, 1964; Miliband, 1969) provides the answer to the most important 
effects of the rise of the mass media. 

A more complex answer is offered by Carey (1969), in his suggestion that 
the mass media are both a force for integration and for dispersion and indi- 
viduation in society. Gerbner [and Gross (1976) see] the key to the effects 
of mass media in their capacity to take over the ‘cultivation’ of images, 
ideas and consciousness in an industrial society. [Gerbner] refers to the 
main process of mass media as that of ‘publication’ in the literal sense of 
making public: ‘The truly revolutionary significance of modern mass com- 
munication is ... the ability to form historically new bases for collective 
thought and action quickly, continuously and pervasively across the previ- 
ous boundaries of time, space and status.’ The ideas of McLuhan (1962 and 
1964), despite a loss of vogue, remain plausible for some (e.g. Noble, 
1975), especially in their particular reference to the establishment of a 
‘global village’ which will be established through direct and common expe- 
rience from television. The various theories are not all so far apart. A com- 
mon theme is the observation that experience, or what we take for experi- 
ence, is increasingly indirect and ‘mediated’ and that, whether by chance or 
design, more people receive a similar ‘version’ of the world. The conse- 
quences for culture and society depend, however, on factors about which 
the theories are not agreed, especially on the character and likely tendency 
of this version of reality. Similarly, the available theories are not agreed on 
the basis of the extraordinary appeal of the mass media taken in general. 
Do they meet some underlying human needs? If so, what is the nature of 
these needs? Alternatively, is the apparent ‘necessity’ of the media merely 
the result of some imposed and artificial want? Certainly, the question of 
what most wide-ranging consequences follow from the media must also 
raise the question of motivation and use. 


The Social Power of Mass Media— 
A Concluding Note 


It has been the intention of this whole discussion to make very clear that 
the mass media do have important consequences for individuals, for institu- 
tions and for society and culture. That we cannot trace very precise causal 
connections or make reliable predictions about the future does not nullify 
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this conclusion. The question of the power of the mass media is a different 
one. In essence, it involves asking how effectively the mass media can and do 
achieve objectives over others at the will of those who direct, own or control 
them or who use them as channels for messages. The history of mass media 
shows clearly enough that such control is regarded as a valued form of prop- 
erty for those seeking political or economic power. The basis for such a view 
has already been made clear in the evidence which has been discussed. Con- 
trol over the mass media offers several important possibilities. First, the 
media can attract and direct attention to problems, solutions or people in 
ways which can favour those with power and correlatively divert attention 
from rival individuals or groups. Second, the mass media can confer status 
and confirm legitimacy. Third, in some circumstances, the media can be a 
channel for persuasion and mobilization. Fourth, the mass media can help 
to bring certain kinds of publics into being and maintain them. Fifth, the 
media are a vehicle for offering psychic rewards and gratifications. They can 
divert and amuse and they can flatter. In general, mass media are very cost- 
effective as a means of communication in society; they are also fast, flexible 
and relatively easy to plan and control. ... 

The general case which can be made out along these lines for treating the 
mass media as an instrument of social power is sufficiently strong for many 
commentators to regard it as settled. In this view, all that remains is to dis- 
cover not whether the media have power and how it works, but who has 
access to the use of this power. Generally this means asking questions about 
ownership and other forms of control, whether political, legal or economic. 
It is arguable, however, that we need to take the case somewhat further and 
to probe rather more carefully the initial general assumption. That is, we 
cannot assume that ownership and control of the means of mass communi 
cation does necessarily confer power over others in any straightforward or 
predictable way. ... 

ve [M]ore attention should be given to the various structures of legiti- 
mation which attract and retain audiences and which also govern their atti- 
tudes to different media sources. There are critical differences between alter- 
native forms of control from above and between alternative types of orien- 
tation to the media, both within and between societies. This is, as yet, a 
relatively unexplored area but meanwhile we should be as wary of riving to 


answer questions of power solely in terms of ownership as we should be of 
doing so in terms of ‘effects.’ 
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